THEIR EXITS AND THEIR ENTRANCES
would they tell everybody just in case there was someone who
wanted it, big and furry and black, beautiful and gentle, loving
and not a thief, not greedy, purring on the hob, etc., etc. (see blurb).
The children listened to me agog. Yet nothing ever came of it,
nor of the notice I put up in the post-office of my viDage, and four
others in neighbouring villages.
And we were now in the third week of September.
Josephine would have to be put to sleep,
I aip. calling it put to sleep, not as we would substitute moonlight
and violets for blood and corpses, in sentimental objection to facing
the bare truth; but because it would have to be done like that,
and I would'look around for a vet who did destroy animals by
' putting them to sleep. But though I could make sure of her end being
easy and not brutal, the fact remained that it would be her end.
From the moment I realized this, I could only see our black cat
as the incarnation of joyous undisciplined life; as far as she was
concerned, life that would go on for ever. With a certain amount
of bitterness, it occurred to me again and again that had she not
been bearing life, she would not now be in danger of being slain.
"We were arranging to take with us to London a Ktde male marma-
lade kitten, neutered. He would be fetched and brought here to
join the household a few days before we moved. If Josephine had
been a male kitten, she too could have been altered for 3/6; she
too would have been tolerated in Albany and might have been
allowed to live till life slowed down naturally. And yet for years
Hitler and Mussolini had been offering vast rewards to German
and Italian mothers to behave just like Josephine; even wiping out
the shame that for so long had walked with fruitful promiscuity*
Thus their armies were swelled; and thus fecundity made the
war; and because of the war, a cat that could make kittens must
perish for want of a home. Impatiently I dismissed the "only-
a-cat" argument offered me here and there, either to comfort me
or accusing me of sentimentality* I have already said that I could
not be particularly sentimental over Josephine; I might have been,
for none of us are immune from those lapses, had she been a one-
man cat, depending on the pleasure of my company; she had fits
and moods of warm demonstrative affection, and quite
these were for me. But Josephine's sole dependence on u
for matters of which she herself was insolently unaware
sustenance, protection and life. And my feelings toward
were for her character and wickedness, her jungle beauty ai